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Spirit that Matters 


(“the Spirit of the Act determines the Character.’’) 


“This is the Brothers’ letter sent to you as a personal note of 
gratitude to you and to God for all you have done to make this 
work what it is. You cannot know how grateful the Brothers are. 
We are just a handful of men, five of us all told, four life professed 
and one novice. And here stands this tremendous work, one of the 
largest charities or works of mercy in your midst. Whatever you 
may hear of us or may be said of us, these things are true. We give 
our lives to God and to His poor. We have no salaries. We do not 
even buy the clothing we wear on our backs. We dwell here. We 
eat here. We sleep here. It is a very exceedingly beautiful building a ve 
and a comfortable building. There is nothing wanting in it. Weare 
never cold. We are never hungry. We are never without clothing, 

))) 4 but when you see us walking the streets, you can know we are 

wearing somebody else’s discarded clothing. I have been in re- 
ligious work for 43.years’this year and I have never bought a new 
suit of clothing. I say this not of pride. It is just the truth.” 


From “Faith and Work.” Nov. 1940. 
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The above is written by G. P. Hance, the founder and first 
Brother of the St. Barnabas Brotherhood. He established and has 
through the years been the efficient and devoted manager of St. 
Barnabas Free Home for convalescent and incurable men and boys. 
The editor of Una Sancta has visited many institutions of mercy 
(real or so-called); but never one where a finer, definitely re- 
ligious spirit prevailed and surrounded one than in this wonderful 
place. It is often said: “Hance has everything”; but—mark it— 
Hance has given everything to care without charge for more than a 
hundred men and boys. Yes, he gets everything. 


“It is the Spirit that Matters.” 


The Master gave all. The more I can give—the more shall be 
given me for His work. 


Retrospective Musings of an Old Man 


(Continued) 


VI. 


It was the Feast Day of St. John, the Apostle. The morning 
celebration was over, and the usual group of friends found them- 
selves seated near the Chapel-of-Our-Merciful-Savior. The Old 
Man called attention to the arrangement of the seats in the Chapel 
saying: Some people wonder why the seats are placed along the 
sides, so that each side faces the other—instead of all facing the 
Altar. There may be other reasons, but primarily it is because the 
Worship in this Chapel is preeminently Antiphonal. There are 
plenty examples of this arrangement in the older churches in all 
the European countries. In a number of ancient Lutheran church- 
es these seats have been removed; but the space is there plainly 
indicating the original lay-out and purpose. This arrangement is 
not peculiar to any denomination. It is universally Christian and 
has always been the Order where Antiphonal worship was the 
daily observance. If one takes a good edition of a Christian Arche- 
ology and turns to the arrangement of the ancient basilicas, he may 
in connection with the Bema find traces of this arrangement for 
Antiphonal Worship of which we are now thinking. It might even 
have been taken over from the Temple and synagogue where the 
worship was largely Antiphonal (verses or psalms sung by the 
worshippers who were divided into two groups responding one to 
the other. The ancient Christian worship was not much different. 
As the regulated “Hours of Prayer” became an established order 
of life in Cathedrals and “religious” communities, the divided con- 
gregation was most naturally continued as that form of worship 
was almost exclusively Antiphonal. This applies preeminently to 
Cathedrals, and churches or chapels attached to houses of “re- 
ligious” communities. About 150 years after the Reformation the 
daily worship died out in the Lutheran churches of Denmark and 
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Germany, as that meant the end of Antiphonal worship in those 
churches. The Anglican communion has through the centuries 
since the Reformation—at least in principle—retained its daily 
worship in its Morning and Evening Prayer (really a re-arrange- 
ment and continuation of the chief “Hours of Prayer.” For this 
reason the Antiphonal arrangement of the chancel was never abol- 
ished in their principal churches. The first step towards the re- 
storation of daily worship in the Lutheran church was made by the 
Liturgical committee which in 1888 finished the preparation of the 
Common Service. The daily worship, which also here is largely 
Antiphonal, is provided in the Matins and Vespers offices. These— 
like Morning—and Evening Prayer of the Anglican communion— 
consist essentially of the principal elements of the ancient “Hours”. 
These offices are not in any particular sense Sunday services. They 
naturally occur on Sunday as on week-day—for they are the 
Church’s daily worship—intended for churches, schools, religious 
groups and communities as well as for individual Christians who 
are living in isolated places but yet desire to be at one with the 
Church in her regulated worship. In Europe, both in Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Germany, groups and individuals of Lutheran 
Christians observe the daily “Hours” and with some of these it has 
been my pleasant lot to have had some correspondance. The 
Church’s worship is essentially Antiphonal and where regularly 
observed, in church or chapel, it is likely to lead to the restoration 
of the opposite seating as in this little chapel on the Mountain Side. 
The divided chancel is gradually being re-introduced into Lutheran 
churches in America; but it only obtains its true significance as the 
regular and regulated Antiphonal worship is once again restored. 
It has little meaning in the ordinary parish church beyond furnish- 
ing a place for the choir, if daily worship is not the rule. — Well, 
I just happened to be thinking of these things because of the re- 
marks made in this group the other day. I will now continue to 
tell more of the early days of the work at Eben-Ezer and its 
workers. 


S 


The Old Man continued: 


A very happy relationship existed between the Motherhouse 
and the neighboring churches. During the winter of 1913 and 14, 
the Rev. A. S. Nielsen of the St. Ansgar Church conducted a 
series of Bible studies which were very much appreciated. Those 
who knew this fine pastor and true gentleman, still recall these 
pleasant hours, his thoroughness, and depth of thought. He later 
went to Oregon where he remained till his death. The Rev. Kr. 
Andersen of the Bethlehem Church gave, during the same period, 
a number of lectures on historical subjects—partly from Church 
)) 0 history, partly from the secular history. He also conducted singing 


practices during the winter. Later he accepted a call as parish 
priest in the Church of Denmark and returned to the home coun- 
try. These two brethren contributed much to the enrichment of 
life at the Motherhouse in various ways: Both assisted in the 
Christmas and Holy Week services and on many other occasions. 
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So far all Morning Services—more especially all Eucharistic 
services—had been conducted in the Danish language. The first 
departure from this rule took place on the Sunday after Christmas 
1913. Candidate of Theology F. Becker, who has been mentioned 
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Bethesda (dedicated March 
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West-Side 


The Addition to the 


before and who at that time was principal of the high school at 
Montrose, Colorado, and his two brothers who were working in 
that community, had come to spend their vacation at the Mother- 
house. There were several patients who with the three brothers 
desired to receive the Holy Communion. So an English Eucharistic 
service was arranged. Cand. Becker preached the sermon, while 
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the pastor celebrated the Communion. This was the first time the 
full Common Service with Communion was celebrated in the 
Chapel as a morning service. Daily Vespers in English had for 
years been the rule. There had also been private English com- 


(from northwest). 


Bethesda completed 


munions from time to time. From now on there were occasional 
English morning services which little by little became more fre- 
quent as the English population of the community became more 
in evidence, and finally largely superseded the foreign language. 

On March 22, 1914, a simple service of dedication marked the 
completion of the annex added to the Westside of Bethesda giving 
eight more beds and a bathroom. This addition was immediately 
occupied by sick folks. The upper floor of the East Wing of Beth- 
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esda was not entirely completed till just before the annual festival 
of that year—August 13-16, 1914. 


rar 


This festival marked, as it were, another mile-stone. Bethesda 
was now completed and met all reasonable requirements in a most 
satisfactory manner. Nazareth was enlarged and completed. The 
sewer system had all been built over and was now connected with 
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Bethesda completed 
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Bethesda, the lobby. 
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the city sewers. It was an expensive and in various ways difficult 
job as the trunk-line had to go so deep; but it was of the greatest 
importance. When it was all done and the earth filled in, there 
was little to show for this great out-lay; but the benefits were 
there and the matter of septic tanks was at an end. The heating 
apparatus had been changed from hot water to steam and the 
entire plant laid out to form the first unit of a central heating 
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pliant to which additions might be added as time went on. The 
hot-water circulating system had been installed providing plenty 


Bethesda, a sister’s room. 


of hot water far Bethesda and later also for Nazareth and Elim, 
the hospital. A deep well had been drilled providing an abundance 
of good water. So a great deal had been done which would not have 
to be done over again, and the number of beds had been materially 
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increased—a thing always of first importance and this was done— 
not by “cramming and doubling up.” All quarters were comfort- 
able and inviting. 


By 1914 the grounds really had taken on the form and appear- 
ance of a beautiful park. Charming vistas opened in various di- 
rections and there was everywhere a multitude of flowers to please 
the eye. The sisters and a number of the old folks had their own 


Bethesda, a patient’s room. 
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little gardens where they grew whatever they pleased. It was all 
their own. Two old ladies had exceptionally lovely gardens and 
their greatest joy was to make bouquets from their garden to take 
to those confined to bed. It all made for that richness of satisfac- 
) tion and the freedom of action peculiar to the good home. The pas- 


View in the grounds (a walk leading to the cemetery) 


tor had gotten his idea of small gardens from the practice at the 
old Motherhouse in Kaiserswerth-on-the-Rhine. It was but tiny 
gardens the sisters there had but they were full of flowers and 
Dy ¢ immaculately clean. 

y The annual festival of 1914 was along the lines of the previous 
ones; but the Motherhouse enjoyed for the first time the presence 
of the presidents of both Danish synods and both as members of 
the Board of Trustees. This was a great ‘satisfaction, for it had 
taken long to bring this about; but now they were here and both 
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assisted in the celebration of the Holy Eucharist: one distributing 
the consecrated Bread and the other the Wine. So—all in all—the 
summer of 1914 brought many efforts to a happy conclusion and 
there was great reason for satisfaction and thanksgiving, as al] 
that had been done was paid for, leaving no debi whatever. Be- 
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sides this, a “reserve-fund” was being built up to meet the re- 
quirements of the Iowa laws direciing the care of elderly people in 
Old Folk’s Homes. 

It had taken much money and required careful economy. The 
Sanatorium had rendered about one-fourth of its work free of 
charge; but the money had come. Friends of the Motherhouse had 
been kind and generous. Two contributors should be specially 
mentioned for their unstinted kindness. One is Mr. C. Larsen, who 
has been mentioned before in these conversations. At various 
times he sent checks for five hundred dollars and many times in 
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The Nazareth family and guests from California. 


between amounts of various sizes according to the need of the 
moment. The other is a man, whose name is unknown in larger 
circles; but whose simple piety is well remembered by the older 
Danish clergy and many others. It is Hans Andersen from Fre- 
mont, Nebraska. His death was caused by an accident on the 
railroad. He left what he had—a few thousand dollars—to Eben- 


An old couple, Mr. and Mrs. Soren Hansén, in their little 

garden. These friends made the first direct contribution 

of five hundred dollars to the projected chapel. This 
amount paid for the seating in the church. 
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Ezer. Hans Andersen never married and had no family to care 
for his grave. It was, therefore, arranged to have his body removed 
from Fremont to the private cemetery at Eben-Ezer. The late 
Rev. Martin Jensen was of great assistance in having this taken 
care of—as in all matters touching the 
settling of this estate. Hans Ander- 
sen’s body was laid to rest at Eben- 
a Ezer on June 29, 1913 (about a year 
after his death)—a pilgrim, a friend, 
and a benefactor. The pastor has from 
time to time told me of his deep im- 
pression of Christian Fellowship in life 
and in death, when: he—many years 
ago—visited the private cemetery of 
the old Deaconess Moiherhouse at 
Kaiserswerth, Germany. The place is 
made as private and secluded from the 
world going by as has been possible. 
A high brick wall surrounds it. One 
enters through a small door in the wall. 
It is locked. The guide carries the key. Of course, a stranger from 
a far off country naturally seeks out the graves of Father Fliedner 
and his wife. He feels that he knows them; but all around are the 
graves of many sisters—hundreds of them. They are all alike, and 
all are planted with flowers from the Motherhouse greenhouses. 
It is all so fresh, so friendly, so clean. Not a sprig of weed is vis- 
ible anywhere. One is impressed and reminded so forcefully of 
the beautiful line: “The living saints and dead but one communion 
make.” Those who went before are not forgotien. But then one 
notices along the outside of this blessed God’s Acre a number of 
graves—not of sisters. Upon inquiry he learned that these graves 
were of friends and benefactors of the Motherhouse, who had de- 
sired to rest with 'the Motherhouse family. It was by no means a 
promiscuous burying place. It might sooner be called a very select 
one—for every one resting there had loved the cause of the conse- 
crated service. There was something sublime and exalted about 
this holy place—a wonderful section of the Una Sancta as it may 
be found here and ‘there in this world of strife and discord. As 
the pastor left that sacred spot at Kaiserswerth he could not help 
thinking of the people of God as a “peculiar” people all bound to- 
gether in a wonderful bond of unity reaching from the inner circle 
of the Motherhouse to the many in widely different sections of the 
great land.—In a small measure these observations have been du- 
plicated in the little burial ground of the Eben-Ezer Motherhouse. 
Its quietness, its well cared for resting places; its remoteness from 
the stream of life, surging past only a few feet away, attract the 
members of the household to frequent visits to this sanctuary. 
Even outsiders find their way there. There is something different 
from the common burial ground. Friends and benefactors have 
been laid to rest within its limited enclosure. A few have been 


Mr. Hans Andersen 


A view “Rolighedsvejen.” 


shipped there from distant places. One friend left $1900 to the 
Motherhouse with the request that she be buried in the Mother- 
house burial ground and her grave cared for there. 

There is a loving sentiment in these—sometimes small—matters; 
but is it not many a time the little things which give to human life 
its finest traits—richer values than the mere commercial spirit can 
comprehend. Many distinct “little things” form the charm of the 
“religious house” and the “religious fellowship.” It cultivates a 
sense of oneness in life and in death—in time and eternity. 


Of the addition to the Old People’s Home I have already been 
telling you. The foundation was in place but the work could not 
go on as all available funds were required for the completion of 
Bethesda. When that building was completed all efforts centered 
around the addition to Nazareth—or rather what was to become 
the first unit of another building. The work progressed so well 
that by the fall of 1915 the building was enclosed. The need for 
definite hospital quarters made itself felt in many ways and this 
led to the setting apart of a section of the building under erection 
ne as a hospital. The lower floor was still to be retained for the old 
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folks while the upper floors were to be given over to general hos- 
pital work. As the work progressed, the plans were made with 
this double service in view. The community is only small and it 
would be idle to plan anything on a large scale as there never 
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would be any actual need for 
big things—all different from 
the requirements of the large 
city. The operating room is 
yet (in 1943) serving most 
satisfactorily and so is the 
dressing room for the doc- 
tors. Later a modern steriliz- 
ing room was added. These 
conveniences have proven— 
as far as size, etc., is concern- 
ed—to amply meet the need 
of the small community for 
which they were first intend- 
ed. The work progressed with- 
out much delay so that by 
July 1916 patients and old 
people could be admitted. The 
pastor has told me that this 
was the first time he serious- 
ly felt the pressure of meet- 
ing the payments as_ they 
came due one in quick suc- 
cession of the other; but the 
payments were made and no 
debt was incurred. As the il- 
lustration shows, the new 
building was erected in the 
chaste and tasteful style of 
the ancient churches, and 
large estates in Denmark, 
Sweden and North Germany. 
The entire complex of build- 
ings at the new Kaiserswerth 
Motherhouse are in this style. 
The plans were prepared by 
the, in those days well known, 
Danish architects: Baerresen 
Bros. of Denver and distant 
relatives of the beloved San- 
tal missionary of that name. 
These men were quite fami- 
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a West View 


Elim and Nazareth 


liar with historic architecture and they gave their services quite 
freely. The building was called Elim and this name was given to 
it by Mrs. Anna Phillipsen of Staplehurst, Nebr. Mrs. Phillipsen 
was widely known in Danish circles as a devout Christian. She 
contributed the first thousand dollars towards the building under 
erection and she was asked to name it. She called it Elim—recall- 
ing the pilgrimage of the people of Israel. Elim was formally dedi- 
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cated by the late Rev. G. B. Christiansen at a special service held 
on the steps of the new building on the Sunday afternoon of the 
annual festival of that year (Aug. 13, 1943). The completion of this 
building was a joyous event to all the workers: the pastor, his wife, 
the brothers and sisters, for it was another step towards geiting the 


a View 


Outside the Old People’s Home 


work up to the plane where it ought to be, and all had spared no 
effort or sacrifice to make this possible. It also meant a relief in 
other places and in various ways. 


In course of time two more Brothers had come to aid in the com- 
mon efforts. They were Brother Lawrence Petersen from Ruskin, 
Nebr., who came accompanied by his pastor, the devoted friend of 
the Motherhouse, Rev. L. Jensen. The other was Brother Andrew 
Paulsen from Westbrook, Me. Both of these gave very devoted and 
loyal service to the common cause during a number of years; but 
in after years various developments led them to dissolve their con- 
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nections with the Motherhouse. Their faithful service and devotion 
is still remembered with appreciation at the Motherhouse and the 
pastor and others have many evidences of the fact that neither 
have they forgotten their contact with the community at Eben- 
Ezer. 


(i During the fall of 1915 the two Brothers Andersen and Henrik- 


sen had their ten year vacation which was spent on a prolonged 
trip to the West Coast. It was a circular trip, going to the Coast 
by way of Montana to Washington; south as far as Old Mexico and 
back through Arizona and New Mexico. Many friends of the Moth- 


Old Lady Returning from the Garden with Strawberries 


erhouse were visited and numerous stops were made at places of 
interest. Some time was spent at the Exposition in San Francisco, 
also at that in San Diego. Some of the Old California Missions 
were visited. All in all it proved an interesting and profitable trip. 
The Motherhouse was gratified in providing this “day off’ and to 
provide the necessary funds to make it a happy day. On various 
occasions the pastor has explained to me that acts of this nature 
are nothing extraordinary in the life of a Motherhouse. They are 
simply acts of obligation of the good home to its loyal children. A 
Motherhouse is not a mere “Workhouse” with the avowed purpose 
of attracting good men and women to enter the “service of reli- 
gion” and then—when once in the garb—to exact as many hours 
and as persistent labor as is humanly possible to get out of them 
till they earlier or later collapse under the pressure of the “good 
cause.” The Motherhouse is-a HOME for Common Service, for 
Common Rest and Recreation. This is*how he explained this prin- 
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ciple to me as we together contemplated the “service in religion.” 
On one occasion he also added the following thought: As Lutheran 
Motherhouses are now commonly organized all final responsibility 
is rested in the Board of Trustees (Directors or what they may be 
called). It is not merely the body responsible for the financial 


status, but far more. The members of that Board are the Guar- \)) 
dians of those who entered in good faith to give their lives with- ” 


out remuneration to serve among the needy. If any abuse or mis- 
use of authority takes place by those put in immediate authority 
by the Board, the final responsibility rests with the Board of such 
an organization. Maybe it is sometimes overlooked. As we through 
the years often sat together, the pastor has frequently opened his 
heart to me regarding matters of like nature which, in a way, may 
seem slight and yet be of so far reaching consequence for the hap- 
piness of those involved. 


The little party dispersed and soon the gong was heard, calling 
to lunch in the refectory. 


(To be continued) 


From the Mountain Side 


As was suspected it has been a quiet summer in the mountains. 
Gas rationing and the general restriction on travel accounts for 
this. Still, a small number of friends have found their way to the 
Mountain Side and some pleasant hours have been spent in their 
company. Others desired to come; but owing to the frail health of 
Mrs. Madsen, their requests were declined. It is with deep grati- 
tude we can tell the different friends of the slow but constant im- 
provement in the health of Mrs. Madsen. It was with much anxiety 
that the move was made from the Motherhouse which is located on 
the plains of eastern Colorado at an altitude of slightly over 4,000 
feet to Evergreen which is located at an altitude of somewhat over 
7,000 feet,—particularly since her trouble had been a weakened 
heart. It proved a happy surprise, however, for the change to the 
cooler atmosphere has been most beneficial and invigorating. We 
hope and pray that it may continue to benefit the little lady and so 
we look forward to other, different and better days. In the mean- 
time the daily worship goes on and by-and-by the circle of old and 
new friends will again join as in former days. 
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